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COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Nineteen out of twenty in this country 
receive all their education in the common 
schools. The education of this people, then, 
is just what these schools are fitted to give. 
Yes, these humble, neglected institutions edu- 
cate the nation! ! 

Should not the common schools which 
give us our character and education, be im- 
proved? Do they not claim more of our in- 
fluence, more of our time, and more of our 
benevolence? At the present crisis, we cannot 
assist a better object than our own common 
school. Upon it hangs all we hold dear. 














TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

(<r The “Common School Assistant” 
will be discontinued to all subscribers, after 
this number, till they pay for the second 
year. Payments in advance are indispensa- 
ble to the continuance of the publication ; 
and we believe this is so apparent that no 
one will blame us fora rigid adherence to 
this rule. The paper 1s now wholly depen- 
dant upon its subscribers, and we believe 
every individual is willing to continue his 
aid to this work of benevolence & patriotism. 
It may be inconvenient, in some instances, 
to forward the small sum of subscription. 
We would say to those who find this diffi- 
culty, ask your neighbors to unite with you 
and send us $5 for 20 copies, or $2 for 6 co- 

. pies. 





TO OUR PATRONS. 

At the close of our first year we tender 
thanks to all our patrons, and respectfully 
solicit a continuance of their good offices. — 
We shall require their continued exertions 
in promoting the circulation of this paper. 
It can be sustained on its low terms, only, 
by the most extensive circulation. We have 
resolved to commence the next year by pub- 
lishing 50,000 copies monthly. From this 
it will be seen that we rely much on the in- 
creased exertions of the friends of education. 
For one, we are willing to hazard a great 
expense and to work hard for this all-im- 
portant subject. And in such an enterprize 
as this, we trust,too, that every individual is 
willing to labor hard and venture some thing 
with us. | Let there be an unwearied united ac- 


tion during the coming year. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR NEXT YEAR. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

To increase the value and interest of this 
paper, we have secured a local correspon- 
dent from each of the states, and one, also, 
from each county of this state. The coun- 
ty correspondents’ will visit the different 
parts of their respective counties, to exa- 
mine the schools, the interest felt in educa- 
tion, and the feelings and actions of the 
people on this important subject. Whate- 
ver they see and hear, will be sent to us for 
publication. By this plan of operation we 
shal] be able to make known the condition 
and movements of each county in this state, 
and also whatever relates to education in 
the several states of the Union. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

The following gentiemen will furnish ar- 
ticles for this paper during the coming year : 
Dr. Beck, President of the Albany Academy; 
Gideon Hawley, Esq. former Superintendent 
ot Common Schools; Dr. Nott, President of 
Union College; Prof. Potter of Unior. Col- 
lege; and Governor Everett of Massachu- 
setts. We also expect assistance from the 
pens of Miss Sedgwick and Mrs. Sigour- 
ney. 

THE EDITOR’S ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The past year has proved that this little 
paper is one the people want, and one they 
will sustain. The whole history of the press 





does not show us an @qual circulation of any 
one paper, for the same length of time, We 
ascribe this popularity to the wants and par- 
ticular feelings of the age. With the 
jority of the people there is an ardent, un=* 
conquerable desire for an education, and the 
wealthy and the learned, are, almost toa 
man, disposed to make sacrifices for the ge- 
neral diffusion of knowledge. These are pro- 
mising, gratifying signs. Itis only necessary 
to encourage and wisely direct the feelings 
of the age to ensure a decided improvement 
in all our schools and systems of education. 
Let every individual assist this great work, 
so auspiciously commenced. 


THE GOVERNOR OF MASS. 

Among the many distinguished gentle. 
men who have generously aided this paper, 
we are happy to number the scholar and ci- 
vilian, Epwarp Everett. We insert a part 
of his letter to us, for the gratification of our 
patrons. They will be pleased to hear that 
this paper is to receive the aid of a gentle. 
man so distinguished for science and litera- 
ture. ; 





Charlestown, Mass. Nov. 14, 1836. 
Dear Sir—I duly received your favor of 
the 4th inst. From the avowed objects of 
your paper, and the characters of its patrons, 
as well as that of the conductor, I shall be 
well pleased to furnish my mite for its pages. 
I am with high respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


EDWARD EVERETT. 
J. Orvitte Tayior. 


STUDY OF ARITHMETIC, No. IV. 

I have known lads who have “gone 
through” the arithmetic, requested, while 
standing by the counter, to ascertain the 
amount of several articles of goods, which 
their mother or their sister had just been 
purchasing, but they would hesitate, men- 
tion several sums, and after all take the 
merchant’s account with not even practical 
knowledge sufficient to examine it. 

Why is this so? Two reasons. The 
books are deficient in practical exercises, 
and the teacher does not direct the scholar’s 
mind from the abstract principles and ex- 
amples of the book to their practical use.— 
If the teacher had frequently proposed such 
sums as occurred in the store, the scholar 
would know how to go to work, his experi- 
ence would give him facility and correct. 
ness, and the instruction of the teacher 
would be present for his assistance. 
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Teachers do not bring enough of the sales 
and purchases, the measurements and calcula- 
tions of the world into the school-room. When 
a scholar has learned a genera! principle, or 
an abstract proposition, the teacher should 
see whether or not the pupil can make any 
use of it,—whether he can show its practi- 
cal bearing, and apply it to the every-day 
business going on in the world. But this 
is seldom done, and the scholar is little be- 
nefitted. 

If a promiscuous sum is given toa lad 
taught in this manner, he does not examine 
the nature of the sum, and find out the rela- 
tions of its parts, and the first steps neces- 
sary to be taken, but immediately tries to 
find an analogy between it and some one 
whick he has been told how to work. The 
sum does not suggest its appropriate rule, 
and he knows not what one to apply. Af- 
ter doubtfully, and probably incorrectly, 
trying one rule, and then another, and then 
a third, he gives up in despair; the sum is 
laid aside, or worked out by the teacher, 
never to be looked at by the scholars. 

These are some of the errors in the pre- 
sent systems of teaching arithmetic. The 
reasons why scholars obtain so tittle that is 
of any practical use from this branch of 
knowledge in our district schools, can now, 
we think, be clearly perceived. I will now 
give some directions, that some of these er 
rors may be avoided at least, and that the 
science of arithmetic may be made pleasant 
and useful.* f 

When a child begins to use its senses, 
the first thing, probably, which takes its at- 
tention, is the figure or form of material ob- 
jects. The next thing noticed is number, 
or the existence of many separate individual 
objects. Thus the child learns to count a 
few of the first numbers very early, gene- 
rally before it knows the names of the let- 
ters. Having the idea of number, and be- 
ing able to count a short distance, it is con- 
stantly making small calculations. These 
operations are performed on their playthings, 
and other visible, tangible objects which 
draw their attention. 

They add one quantity or number to ano- 
ther: they take one quantity from another, 
and they divide a quantity into several parts. 
The method which children take to perform 
these mental operations is not always the 
most expeditious ; and hence the necessity 
of giving them instructions in what they are 
delightfully and naturally engaged in. It 
will not do to give them rules at first. The 
judicious parent or instructor will encourage 
these natural operations, performed in what- 
ever manner nature may direct. 

After they are able to view what they 
have done, and reflect upon these calcula- 
tions, some defects shouid be pointed out, 
and some improvements suggested. Such 
encouragement and direction will enable 
children, at an early age, to form a great 
variety of combinations of numbers. At 
this age the mind may be assisted by sensi- 
ble objects. Abstract quantities or numbers, 





*Since I wrote this work, I have examined 
‘*'The Common School Arithmetic’” by Professor 
Davies, and [ am happy tosay that to this work I can 
givo my unqualified approbation. I earnestly de- 
sire to see this arithmetic in every common-school 
in our country. 





the child cannot distinctly comprehend ; a 
visible, tangible sign should be used to re- 
present them. 

As soon as the child is familiar with the 
examples which come under the four simple 
rules, addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, he may commit a brief compre- 
hensive rule for each. These rules being 
founded on the very operations he has al- 
ready made and understands, have a mean- 
ing in them, and they will give him more 
accuracy and expedition. Beans, or nuts, 
or any small objects which children may 
handle, can be used to represent the abstract 
numbers. 

For example, the child has five chesnuts, 
and we wish to make it perform the opera- 
tion of taking two from five, and then to 
tell the remainder. We take away two of 
the chesnuts, and ask it how many it now 
has. The reply is three. Then two from 
five, how many remain? The child answers 
readily, three. An answer it would not 
have given if there had not been a visible 
illustration of the quantity taken away and 
the quantity Jeft. By increasing the num- 
ber of the chesnuts, and then dividing them 
among several individuals, involved ques- 
tions in addition and division may be an- 
swered. 

These visible, tangible signs may be made 
to represent almost any proportion or rela- 
tion in the combination of numbers. The 
proportion of the rule of three may be seen 
at a glance. Let three chesnuts be placed 
by the side of six others, and four more by 
the side of eight others. The child then 
sees that three are to six as four to eight ; 
or, in the words in the abstract rule, the 
first term is to the second as the third is to 
the fourth; or, let us take three quantities : 
three chesnuts are placed by the side of six 
others, and these six by the side of twelve. 

Now, the child sees that three are to six 
as six are to twelve. By this means, that 
proportion, at the glance of the eye, is 
made known, which is seldom perceived by 
working every example under the rule.— 
Visible, tangible signs in the hands of an in- 
genious, judicious teacher, may greatly sim- 
plify and facilitate the acquisition of know- 
ledge. They may be used with advantage 
in geometry and the still higher branches of 
mathematics. 

Care, though, should be taken that these 
sensible signs are not carried too far.— 
There is danger when too much dependence 
is placed upon them, of making the mind 
averse to deep, abstract thought; thus pre- 
venting the discipline it should always ac- 
quire in this study. They should not pre- 
vent the mind from thinking—they should 
make it think clearly. 





For the Common School Assistant. 


APPEAL TO THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED 
STATES ON EDUCATION. 


No. IL. 


Are you a parent? Give ycur children 
an enlightened and virtuous education ; and 
you give them the best legacy in your pow- 
er: Tothis end you must provide the best 
teachers for them. Remember the max- 
im which is universal, “as 1s the teacher 
so is the school.” 1 have often been struck 





at the marked difference of the same school 
and scholars under different teachers. Fre- 
quently visit the school where your children 
attend— provide a district library and appa- 
ratus, and the benefit derived from them will 
pay yon a hundred fold. Your children 
will be an ornament to you, and a blessing 
to society. But neglect this important du- 
ty, and you are preparing them to be your 
disgrace, and a nuisance to society, and a 
curse to the world—they become candidates 
for the prison and gallows. 

Hence great and fearful responsibilities 
rest on you. Fulfil then your duty ; other- 
wise you will be the cause of their ruin, not 
only of their bodies but of their souls, and 
ae will witness against you at the bar of 

od. 

Are you a teacher? your influence is 
powerful—it is in your power to do the ris- 
ing generation and our country immense 
good or evil. The moulding of immortal 
minds is committed to your care; your in- 
structions and examples will be as lasting 
as eternity. Will you, can you be indiffe- 
rent on this subject? Are you anxious on- 
ly to obtain your pay ; and care not whether 
your pupils form right or wrong habits? If 
so you are.a disgrace to yourself. But if 
you have the good of your pupils at heart, 
and shrink not from doing all in your pow- 
er to promote their interest, the rising 
generation will remember you with grati- 
tude. 

But stop not here; do all in your power to 
excite a deeper interest in society at large. 
By thus taking a decided stand in this wor- 
they cause, your example will excite other 
teachers to do the same. 

Are you wealthy ? to what cause can you 
give your iufluence and patronage more 
worthy than this. 

Are you 1n office, or a member of either of 
the learned professsions? Can you withhold 
your influence from this noble object ? 

MANTHANO. 





For the Common School Assistant: 
DEFECTS AND MEANS OF REMEDY. 
No. I1.—a.PuHaBET. 


This is emphatically an age of improve- 
ment—onward is the motto of the day. In 
some departments of labor, five men can 
accomplish as much in the same time as one 
hundred could fifty years ago. 

While we rejoice at these astonishing 
mechanical improvements, we regret the 
lingering march of literature and science ; 
but their course, although slow, is also on- 
ward. There was a time when the number 
ten couid scarcely be counted; and know- 
ledge generally proportionably low; now 
men can not only calculate an eclipse with 
minute exactness, but also trace a comet in 
its flight through the heavens, and foretell 
the precise moment of its return, and take 
the measurement of the mighty orbs of hea- 
ven. Improvements have been made in 
books and modes of teacl:ing; stil! numerous 
defects remain in both. The common me- 
thod of teaching children the alphabet, of- 
ten lays the foundation for that dislike to 
study and books which many manifest 
through life. The different characters are 


presented to the child in such rapid succes-, 
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sion that his tender mind is over burdened ; 
hence he imbibes e hatred to his book and 
school. 

Listen to nature’s voice—she points out 
a different course, i. e. one thing only at a 
time. Let his attention be directed to one let- 
ter, tilt that is thoroughly learned ; then ano- 
ther in the same way, until all are thus mas- 
tered. 

Colors please and interest children; 
hence the advantage of cards with the let- 
ters of the alphabet painted differently, and 
pictures representing objects of which each 
letter presented to the child is the initial of 
the name, and let the teacher relate an in- 
teresting story respecting it. 

‘Thus children will soon learn all the let- 
ters, and amusement is blended with in- 
struction. Character is generally moulded 
in childhood—we have prominent examples 
in Doddridge, Beatie, Linneus and Wash- 
ington—how true, “Our youngest are our 
most important years.’’ Impressions then 
made are permanent. 

Try the experiment—converse with some 
aged person : recent events make littie or no 
impression ; while at the same time, early 
childhood scenes are most vivid on his me- 
mory. How important then that this form- 
ing, fixing period be rightly managed—a 
mis-step here often does irreparable injury. 
Hence dear parents and teachers, a fearful 
responsibility rests on you; but do your 
duty, and the rising generation will rise up 
giants in intellect, and a blessing to the 
world. MANTHANO. 


No. Il —reapine. 

It is to be lamented that this useful 
branch should he considered only of second 
ary importance—it should be of the first, for 
it is the key of knowledge—the corner stone of 
education. 

Reading for children should be easy, of a 
kind that they can understand, and in which 
they can feel deeply interested. 

By no means permit the reader to pass over 
a mispronounced word, a pause or mark un- 
corrected ; if possible let the pupil correct 
himself, if unable to do it, read the sentence 
and let him read it after you, or name the 
letters that compose the mispronounced 
word, and ask him if it spells what he calls 
it. Accustom him to defining the most im- 
portant words in every reading lesson, and 
when the class have finished the lesson and 
closed their books, ask them questions from 
the subject read. After a few exercises of 
this kind, let them give an account of as 
much of the subject read in their own lan- 
guage as they can remember, without asking 
them questions. At first they may be able 
to give only a very imperfect account; yet 
after a few weeks discipline of this kind, 
they can give a correct anal sis of any piece 
they read. 

This exercise invigorates and disciplines 
the mind, improves and strengthens the me- 
mory. The writer first tried this experi- 
ment in a class from the age of 9 toll,ina 
school he taught in Hartford, Ct. At first 


they could analyze but imperfectly; yet, af- 
ter a few weeks they could analyze or give 
a correct account of any piece they read or 
heard read. So accurate analysis by such 
young scholars astonished those who visit- 








ed the schoo!. If they heard a sermon or 
an address, they could several days after 
one a correct account of its substance. I 

ave several times since tried similar expe- 
riments with equal success. 

Habits thus acquired are of infinite value 
—they lead their possessor not only to close 
attention to whatever he reads, but to every 
subject that engages his attention. 

: MANTHANO. 





Montgomery, Nov. 15, 1836. 
J. O. Taytor, Esq., 

Dear Sir,—I will thank you to insert 
the following in your paper, the “ Common 
School Assistant,” once or twice: 

A convention of inspectors, trustees and 
teachers of common schools, will be held 
at Montgomery Academy on Wednesday, 
the seventh of December next, for the 
purpose of adopting measures for elevat- 
ing the standard of common school educa- 
tion, and giving a new impulse to this im- 
portant subject. An address will be deliver- 
ed before the convention on Wednesday 
evening, by the Rev. B. B. Stockton, or Hon. 
C. Borland, Jr. A full representation is 
earnestly requested from the counties of 
Uister, Greene, Dutchess, Westchester, Sul- 
livan, Orange, Rockland, and Delaware. 

J. C. TOOKER. 

Monigomery Academ:, Nov. 16, 1836. 


I shall be very happy, dear sir, to have 
you present with us, as your experience on 
this interesting subject would very much 
aid us in our deliberations. I hope that you 
will make the necessary arrangements for 
uniting with us. 

Our department for common school teach- 
ers is luming up. I hope that a new and 
increased feeling will be given to this 
whole subject through this entire section of 
country. I have made a partial engagement 
with a gentleman to visit all our large and 
important villages, and lecture to them on 
the subject of common school education. 

Yours, — JACOB C. TOOKER. 





Stephentown, Nov. 2d, 1836. 
Mr. Taytor, 

Sir,—Having had the pleasure of pe- 
rusing all of the back numbers from Junuary 
last up to September last, I em anxious of 
receiving the remaining back numbers of the 
Common Schoo! Assistant. Iam well aware 
of the importance of that excellent paper, 
and amalso convinced that the effect is good 
it produces on the common school in my own 
town. I think | have a fair trial by experi- 
ence, as I have been inspector of common 
schools in our town since 1828, and since 
that time I have endeavored to discharge my 
duty in every respect. It is true some of the 
time I have striven against opposition, not 
only in putting into our schools qualified 
teachers, but a fact which is too true in ma- 
ny towns in this state, of having a majority of 
disqualified inspectors against me. But I can- 
not express my gratitude to you for your ex- 
cellent paper; and in fact it is through the 
efficacy of that periodical, that the schools 
in this town begin to wear an unusual ap- 
pearance, not merely in teachers, but in 
trustees and proprietors in general. It is 
true, I may have had some little influence in 





my capacity as teacher and inspector, toge- 
ther with the Common School Assistant ; but 
this town is at present awake to the cause 


of common education. District schools are 
offering advanced wages to qualified teach- 
ers; and in the same districts last winter, 
they paid $8, and as low as $7 insome; $13 
was the highest price paid, with board. And 
this fall qualified teachers are receiving from 
$13 to $17 per month, and boarded. 

1 must acknowledge myself your obedient 
and humble servant, 

JOHN O. BLIGH. 


MONROE COUNTY. 
Every county in the state should pursue 


a similar course of action to the one below. 


: COMMON SCHOOLS. 

It is generally known that in the month of 
September last, there was held in this city, 
a public meeting to consult and deliberate 
upon the condition of our common schools, 
and to recommend such measures for their 
improvement as might be deemed practica- 
ble and expedient. At this meeting the 
subscribers were appointed a committee to 
carry into execution the views there express- 
ed 





In the discharge of their duties, the com- 
mittee have provided for a very general cir- 
culation, in the county of Monroe, of the 
Common School Assistant, a paper exclu- 
sively devoted to this subject ; and they have 
now engaged the services of Mr. Pratt, to 
visit the several towns in this county, for 
the purpose of conversing with our fellow 
citizens upon the condition of our common 
schools, and of delivering a public lecture 
upon the best means of their improvement, 
at some convenient and central place in each 
town. He will visit the towns in the follow- 
ing order: Pass the day in the town, and 
in the evening or afternoon, as shall be most 
agreeable, deliver a lecture, Monday the 
14th, in Greece ; Tuesday, the 15th at Par- 
ma Centre; Wednesday, the 16th, in the 
village of Clarkson; Thursday, the 17th, in 
Brockport; Friday, the 18th, in Ogden; Sa- 
turday, the 19th, in Churchville; Monday, 
the 2Ist, at the Church, near Sheldon’s, in 
Chili; Tuesday, the 22d, in Scottsville; 
Wednesday, the 23d, at Webster’s Mills, in 
Rush; Thursday. the 27th, in East Men- 
don; Friday, the 25th, in Henrietta village ; 
Saturday, the 26th, in Pittsford village ; 
Monday, the 28th, at Fairport, in Perinton ; 
Tuesday, the 29th, in Penfie'd village ; 
Wednesday, the 30th, in Brighton village; 
and Thursday, the first day of December, at 
Howard’s, in Gates. The committee earn- 
estly hope, that the friends of education in 
each town will unite to give encouragement 
and efficiency to this measure. Mr. Pratt 
is well qualified by his intelligence, and his 
devotion to the subject, to awaken and di- 
rect a spirit of improvement. 

F. M. HAIGHT, 

M. CHAPIN, 

T. H. ROCHESTER, 

SELAH MATHEWS, 

TIMOTHY CHILD. 
Rochester, Nov. 12, 1836. 


EFFECTS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCOTLAND. 
In 1698, according to Fletcher, of Sal- 
toun, there were in Scotland more than 100,- 
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000 people begging from door to door, and 
all living without regard to the Jaws of God 
and man—murders, and every species of dis- 
order, and vice, and crime, being very com- 
mon among them. At that time the whole 
population of the country did not exceed 
1,000,000. In the course of sixty-seven 
years, such an entire change had been 
wrought, through the influence of instruction, 
that, at the autumn circuits in 1757, not a 
single person in all the country was found 
guilty of any capital crime. 

In the time of Howard, when the popula- 
tion of Scotland was 1,600,000, only 134 per- 
sons were convicted of capital crimes, in a 
period of nineteen years—being, on an ave- 
rage, sevenin each year; while, in the same 
period, in the single circuit of Norfolk, En- 

land, containing 800,000 persons, (besides 

74 transported,) no less than 360 were con- 
demned to death, which is an annual ave- 
rage of 19. Hence it is evident, that, taking 
the comparative population into view, more 
than five crimes are committed in England 
to one in Scotland. The late Sir Henry 
Fielding, when speaking of the effect of so- 
ber religious education on the morals and 
conduct of the lower classes, stated, that 
during the whole of his long administration 
as one of the justices of Bow-street, only 
six Scotchmen were ever brought before him 
for trial. 

Facts like these need no comment, to 
show most conclusively the importance of 
instruction in a national point of view. 





TO THE CLERGY. 

The clergy have often said to me: “ Igno- 
rance is our greatest obstacle. Many in our 
congregations have not intellect enough to 
perceive the truth; we preach without be- 
ing understood, and labor without any good 
effect, for there is not much mind in many. 
of our hearers to reason with, and less to 
convince.” 

To the clergy then, I would respectfully 
say, can you not devise some means to en- 
large and strengthen the minds of the un- 
lettered part of the congregation? Can you 
not improve the common schools in your 
omgeen Can you not deliver lectures 
on the natural sciences before these schools ? 
Can you not circulate this cheap paper in 
every family? Can you not use some influ- 
ence 1n procuring qualified teachers? Can 
you not preach frequently on the necessity 
of cultivating the mind—on the importance 
of education, &c.? Can you not do some 
thing to keep tke children of your parish 
steadily at school? Can you not see that 
the most improved school books are procur- 
ed? And above all, that the teachers pos- 
sess the right moral and intellectual qualifi- 
cations? We believe that no individual can 
do more for the cause of education, than a 
liberal, enlightened clergyman. It will not 
be his objects to teach creeds or doctrines, 
but to strengthen and liberalize the mind, 
that he may have some thing to address 
when he goes into the pulpit. 





TO THE FRIENDS OF TEMPERANCE. 
The writer of the following letter has 
pointed out, we think, a good remedy for in- 
temperance. We should like to see it tried. 
And the friends of temperance never had, 





perhaps, a more favorable time than the pre- 
sent, to try the “influence of education.” 
The people do not work with the “ Pledge ” 
as they once did. Some hesitate,—some dis- 
sent—and others doubt the efficacy of the 
means they have used. Let public action 
try education as thoroughly and universally 
as it has done * pledges,” and voluntary as- 
sociations, and we will look for the results 
with intense interest. To educate rightly 
is the first step—the first thing to be done. 
We, in most cases, come too late, when we 
try to change a man’s character after it has 
become fixed. The influence should be felt 
when the character is forming. The preven- 
tive for intemperance must be given in child- 
hood. The young can be so educated as to 
regard alcohol as they do prussic acid, or a 
rattle-snake ; and the mind too, must be so 
educated as to have other sources of enjoy- 
ment than drinking and the company of 
drunkards. Tuere must be, by an elevated 
education, a moral power and a moral view of 
consequences which will withstand tempta- 
tion. Without such an education, all tem- 
porary and fictitious restraints will do but 
little. We are convinced that the tempe- 
rance reformation has not taken the radical 
step—it has not commenced at the begin- 
ning. It prescribes, in most instances, for 
those who are past help, or for such as spurn 
the remedy, But the friends of temperance 
should prevent—this is much more certain— 
much easier than to cure. Let children 
have oes education, moral] and intellect- 
ual, and they will be naturally drawn into 
society that 1s virtuous and intelligent ; and 
now they are under a powerful restraint 
from public sentiment—a restraint which 
has no saving influence upon the ignorant. 
Let them have a love of reading—a desire 
for higher intellectual improvement, and they 
will find pleasure and contentment at home. 
We are certain that a wrong education, or 
the want of one, are the causes of intempe- 
rance. The friends of education are now 
convinced of this, and they are also convinc- 
ed that their efforts should be with the pri- 
mary schools—with the young while receiv- 
ing their education. Let the letter speak 
for the general teeling now among the peo- 


le. 
r To the Editor of the C. 8. Assistant : 
Sir,—I have always been a strong tem- 
perance man. When the Temperance Re. 
corder was first published, I got upwards of 
one hundred subscribers for it. I have given 
temperance lectures in the school districts 
around me, and have done all I could to ob- 
tain signers to the temperance pledge. But 
now | can do nothing on the subject cf tem- 
perance. The people will not assemble to 
hear lectures, and I have lost all my sub- 
scribers to the Recorder. Sir, we can do 
nothing with the temperance effort here. I 
have written you to say, that I believe, after 
all, your effort is the best one to stop intem- 
perance. Ido, after much experience and 
much observation, sincerely believe that we 
can do more to make people temperate, by 
bettering and increasing their education, 
than we can by getting them to sign the 
temperance pledge. If we had a pleasant 
school, a good district library, and some en- 
tertaining books in every family, I think the 
people would be more at home, more indus- 





trious, more enlightened, and much more 
moral than they would be with — a 
temperance meeting once a month. In fact 
temperance is an old story ; we must have 
some other subject. Your subject, educa- 
tion, 1s one that every parent feels an inte- 
rest in, and that is ta benefit every child in 
the district. From-what I can learn, our 
district is willing to take a large number of 
your paper, and I will thank you to send me 
20 copies—I send you $5. if I can get more 
subscribers then these, I will forward the 
money and their names. I wish you to take 
courage, for { think all the temperance ac- 
tion and benevolence will finally come in 
with you, and I think we shall be more suc- 
cessful than we have been. 
Your servant, JAMES HODGE. 


THE “USEFUL SCHOOL BOOKS.” 

We have letters from various parts al- 
most every day, making inquiries in relation 
the series of books we are publishing, called 
the “ Useful Schoo] Books.” We take this 
opportunity to say to our friends, that this 
series can be forwarded to any part of the 
United States for examination, and that no 
pay will be expected from those who order 
the books for this purpose. We have been 
to a great expense in bringing forward this 
series uf books, and now invite examination. 
If the books are such as schools want, we 
shall feel that a good service has been done, 
and that the books will go at once into ge- 
neral use. 








UNIFORMITY IN BOOKS. 

To ensure an uniform and the most 1m- 
proved set of school books, the inspectors of 
the several town in the state should meet 
for this purpose, and order the books they se- 
lect for the schools of their respective towns. 
This would prevent much imposition, much 
expense, and much perplexity, arising from 
the frequent changes of books. Several of 
the towns have done this. We insert one 
order below from the inspectors of Plainfield. 


Plainfield, Nov. 2d, 1836. 
J. OrnvitLe Tayior, Esq., 

Sir,—The undersigned, inspectors of 
common schools for the town of Plainfield, 
having made a selection of books for the use 
of the schools in said town, would respect- 
fully request you to send, by rail-road, (if 
practicable,) or by canal, to Utica, directed to 
Caleb B. Crumb, and D. R. Spooner, Plain- 
field, Otsego Co., N. Y., care of Butler, Liv- 
ingston & Co., Utica, the following books, 
viz: 

9 doz. each No. Juvenile Reader, by Cobb. 
« Political Economy, by Prof. M’Vibkar. 
« Farmers’ School Book, by J. O. Tay- 
lor. 
« Constitution of Man, by Combe. 
Davies’ Arithmetic.’ 
“ Smith’s Grammar. 
« Smith’s Geography. 
« Pratt’s Constitution of U.S. and N. Y. 
« Wayland’s Moral Science. 
CALEB B. CRUMB, 
ALPHEUS MARSH, 
DANIEL R. SPOONER, 
Inspectors. 
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A GOOD CAUSE POPULAR. 
During the past year, we have circulated 
410,000 numbers of this paper, and 7,000 
volumes for the improvement of Common 
Schools. 





From Judge Buel’s Cultivator. 

THE FARMER’S SCHOOL BOOK, 

Is the title of a volume in 12mo. of 240 
pages, just published by J. OrviLLE TayLor, 
editor of the Common School Assistant, 
and is one of aseries of small volumes which 
he is publishing, designed as reading books 
in common schools. Price 44 cents. It is 
a coop book, calculated to instruct the boy, 


ledge and usefulness. If it is proper for 
boys to learn “those things which they ex- 
pect to do when they are men,” and of this 
no one will express a doubt, nothing can be 
more proper to be put into the hands of those 
who are soon to become farmers, than a book 
which teaches them the properties and laws 
of organic and inorganic matter—which not 
only instructs them in their future business of 
life, but tends to qualify them for the higher 
duties of society,—which will tend to make 
them intelligent, useful and good men. Such 
is the character of the work of which we are 
speaking. An effort is now making to “bend 
the twig” as it should grow, by providing 
for our common schools, and common school 
libraries, in a cheap form, a selection of books 
calculated to make our sons wiser, and we 
trust better, than their fathers. The effort 
is a noble one, and those engaged in it de- 
serve the commendation, and the co-opera- 
tion, of every friend to civil liberty. 
Published at the “Common School Depo- 
sitory,” No. 71 State-street, Albany. 





TO PARENTS. 

The right education of your children is 
dearer to you than any other earthly object; 
for a good education is a young man’s best 
capital. To educate your children well is 
to give them a fair start in the world—it is 
to give them an equal chance for the privi- 
leges and honors of manhood. 
But, to keep them from school the most 
of the time—to furnish them with a misera- 
ble, useless teacher—to deny them the ne- 
cessary and the most approved school books 
—to be unwilling to expend a little to pro- 
cure papers and books for general informa- 
tion aud reading—to do these things, or ei- 
ther one of these, is to do your children an 
jiacalculable injury. 
You wish your children to be companions 
of the virtuous and the intelligent; then 


you do this, your children will be unfit for 
such society as you wish them to keep.— 
You wish your offspring respected and influ- 
ential—morality and intellect are always 
respected, and these qualities are always in- 


fluential too. You do not wish others to 
trample upon the rights of your children— 
you do not wish others to lead them, to think 
for them, or to make them mere tools for 
ambitious ends. Then give them an educa- 
tion—a mind that they may know and keep 
their rights—that they may think for them- 
selves, and have the privileges of FREEMEN. 
Ignorance is always the vassal, the slave of 
intelligence. The educated man always has 
had and always will have the advantage of 
ignorance, and if you let your children grow 
up uneducated, you let them grow up to be 
the tools and the slaves of others. You can- 
not do your children a greater injury than to 
Jet them stepinto manhood uneducated ; and 
in no other way can you do these free insti- 
tutions a greater evil. 

You ought to put into your children’s 
hands every thing that assists or encoura- 
ges them in their studies. Do not hesitate 
at the expense. If you can strengthen one 
moral feeling, or one intellectua! faculty in 
your child, you are well paid for almost any 
expense Wealth will not make your off- 
spring great or happy—happiness and great- 
ness consist in virtue and knowledge. Let 
the education of your children, then, be your 
first care. 





SCHOOL GOVERNMENT, No. If. 
Punishments should seldom, if ever, be in. 
flicted before the school. The fear of being 
laughed at, or ealled a fellow of “no spunk,” 
will prevent the criminal from yielding as 
soon as he would otherwise do, if his pride 
was not touched by the presence of his as- 
sociates. When the criminal is arraigned 
before the school, he will be less inclined to 
confess his fault and ask the forgiveness of 
the teacher. 
There should be no check upon the child’s 
disposition to yield or to make confession ; 
on the contrary, al] the circumstances should 
favor this disposition. The teacher should 
take the offenders aside, where they may be 
unseen and unheard, and then show them 
the nature of the offence, its censequences 
upon the schoo] and upon its author. If he 
finds punishment necessary, he should ad- 
minister it with calmness and affection ; 
convincing the pupil that he is pained be- 
cause his teacher loves him. 
Crimes which are common to mary of the 
scholars may be made known and corrected 
before the school. Such as the use of pro- 
fane language, lying, quarreling and disre- 
spect. These crimes the teacher should 
publicly reprimand. Public opinion ought 
to regard them in such a light, that. they 
would be at all times, and in all places, the 





make thein virtuous and intelligent; unless 


teacher should frequently describe that con- 
duct which ensures happiness and esteem, 
and the opposite, which brings misery and 
disgrace. 
He should show the scholars the effect ot 
habit, and the influence it has in prompting 
them to right or wrong actions. He can tell 
his pupils, that the best way to find out what 
they will be is to inquire what they are now, 
and that their conduct, by the time they are 
twenty years old, will have fixed their cha- 
ractér for life. Instruciions of this kind 
from the teacher are very desirable; yes, I 
~~ say, absolutely necessary. 

he teacher ought to show his scholars 
that heis acting under moral obligations— 
that he is governed by just laws, and that he 
feels and wishes to do his duty. This will 
secure him obedience and respect; it will 
make the scholars unwilling to injure his 
feelings, or to give him any unnecessary 
trouble. The government should be impar- 
tial. The larger scholars of the school ren- 
dering the same obedience that is required 
of the smaller ones; the dull and the back- 
ward receiving the same attention that is 
given to the sprightly and more advanced. 
The children of those parents who are in 
humble circumstances put upon the same 
equality with the more favored. Justice and 
impartiality appearing in whatever the teach- 
ersaysordoes. This will secure the friend- 
ship of all, and prevent those complaints, 
dissatisfactions and divisions which are now 
so common in our district schoo's. 
A teacher should have the same govern- 
ment over himself oud of school, that he has in 
school. I have seen many teachers lose the 
respect of their pupils by frivolous, improper 
conduct while out of school. This is to be 
lamented by all. Inconsistency of characicr 
always destroys a man’s influence ; and no one 
will see it sooner than a scholar when exhi- 
bited in his teacher. The scholar has been 
convicted of impropriety, and now will be on 
the watch to detect the same fault in his 
teacher. This should make teachers more 
circumspect. They may have a wise go- 
vernment in school, but counteract all its 
influence by their boyish or unsuitable con- 
duct while out. 


SEMINARIES FOR TEACHERS, No. I. 

Mrs. Austin, the accomplished translator 
of M. Cousin’s report on “ Public Instruc- 
tion in Prussia,” says, “there are two or 
three other points which I would fain re- 
commend to the peculiar attention of the 
reader. One of the most important is the 
absolute necessity of securing aconstant sup- 
ply of well-trained schoolmasters Timeand 
experience have, it is to be supposed, nearly 
removed the illusion of ‘mutual instruction’ 
as a substitute for the instruction communi- 
cated by a mature toan immature mind ;—as 
an auxiliary in certain mechanical details, 
no one disputes its utility. Observation long 
ago convinced me of the entire truth of the 
maxim Jaid down by the Prussian govern- 
ment, and approved by M. Cousin, that ‘As 
is the master, so is the school.’ ”’ 

There is no truth more evident than the 
one expressed in this maxim. The schools 
must, from the necessity of the case, be like 








greatest disgrace to their authors. The 


their teachers, hence the absolute necessity 
of using proper means to qualify them for 
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the profession of teaching. In this depart- 
ment of instruction, Prussia is far in advance 
of the UnitedStates. That despotic govern- 
ment (though at present paternal in adminis- 
tration) requires the teachers of elementary 
schools to pass through certain stages of 
preparation in a normal school, before they 
can assume the difficult and responsible sta- 
tion of instructer. The organized school 
system in neither of our state governments 
makes such requirements. We have not till 
very lately given any encouragement to 
young men that would induce them to make 
suitable preparations to teach even a district 
school. The state of New-York has just 
made some provision for the education of 
teachers; the plan we shall speak of before 
we close this article. There have been a 
few private seminaries which have made the 
education of teachers their principal object ; 
but these have received no assistance from 
government, and have done very little to- 
wards supplying the schools of the United 
States. 


The seminary at Andover, conducted for 
several years past by the Rev. S. R. Hall, 
has done much good, both as presenting a 
model for euch institutions, and by sending 
out many able instructers. At present it 
seems to be generally admitted that such in- 
stitutions are indispensable, and that it is the 
— of the state governments to establish 
and sustain them. Since we are about to 
open seminaries for teachers among us, it 
is fortunate that we have a full and faithful 
report by M. Cousin, of the workings of the 
teachers’ seminaries in Prussia. 

The American edition of this work will 
furnish our legislature, school committees, 
and school teachers with instruction, not on- 
ly from the highest authority, but also from 
the most enlightened source.—Dist. School. 





CANADA. 

Canada is awake to the cause of Educa- 
tion. We have received letters from Mr. 
John Dougall of Montreal, and Mr. Brown 
of the same place, ordering papers and 
books on education, and stating that a socie- 
ty has been formed for the improvement of 
education in Upper Canada. A writer in 
the Port Hope Gazette, (U. Canada) by 
the name of M. McDonnell, has brought 
forward within the last six months, a series 
of articles on education, which are of a high 
order for force of language, practical com- 
mon sense, and extensive literary research. 
We offer Mr. M. McDonnell our thanks for 
the assistance he has rendered us, and for 
his devo'iun to the great cause of common 
school education. We ask him to perse- 
vere. 

Below is copied an article from the paper 
named above. 

“Those who are desirous to promote edu- 
cation will do well te recommend the 
“Common School Assistant” to the atten- 
tion of their respective neighborhoods. The 
work is an invaluable one, and ought to be 
in the possession of every parent and every 


school-master. If 20 persons will each pay 
us half a dollar, we will deliver to each a 
copy of the work at this office, for one 
year, free of postage, which is two pence a 
number. Who of the friends of education 
will in other neighborhoods do likewise ?” 





TO TEACHERS. 

That the systems of teaching and govern- 
ment, practised in our schools (not except- 
ing even the best) are defective, probably 
no one doubts. Jn very many instances, 
there is reason to believe, the benefit which 
the pupils receive, is exceedingly limited, 
compared with what ought to be expected. 
Why should it be otherwise? It might ea- 
sily be shown,—indeed it is probably admit- 
ted by most, that no department of human 
labor,—no calling or profession is attended 
with greater responsibility, or has more real 
need of a preparatory course of study and 
training, and of professional experience and 
skill, than the business of teaching. As 
well—better—with less detriment to his 
employers, if not to himself, might the no- 
vice undertake to cleanand repair his neigh- 
bors’ watches, or to survey his neighbors’ 
Jands, than to attempt to teach their chil- 
dren. With as much propriety, and with as 
good right to expect success, might a man, 
without previous study, and without avail- 
ing himself of the wisdom and the experi- 
ence of others, commence the practice of 
medicine, or law, or enter the sacred desk, 
as to undertake to instruct and discipline, 
and form the minds of children and youth. 
And yet, how often is this responsible and 
arduous employment undertaken without 
any thing like the requisite preparatory qua- 
litications, and carried on, without the ordi- 
nary aids, and the facilities or improvements 
whieh are enjoyed in most other occupe- 
tions and professions, such as opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the necessary 
instruments, and of witnessing their use in 
skilful hands, associations for mutual bene- 
fit, journals devoted to particular interests, 
&c. 





AGENTS. 

The following agents have been appoint- 
ed :— 

J. 8. Crossett, for Clinton county. 

T. H. Baldwin, for Chemung co. 

S. Patterson, for Oswego co. 

Wm. B. Holmes, for Herkimer co. 

T. B. Jones, for Montgomery co. 

Doct. Sprague, for Albany oc. 





STARTING CHILDREN IN THE WORLD. 


Many an unwise parent labors hard and 
lives sparingly all his life for the purpose of 
leaving enough to give his childrea a start, 
in the world, as it is called. Setting a 
young man afloat with money left him by his 
relatives, is like tying bladders under the 
arm of one who cannot swim—ten chances 
to one he will loose his bladders and go to 
the bottom. Teach him to swim and then 
he will never need the bladders. Give your 
child a sound education, and you have done 








enough tor him. See to it that his morals 


are pure, his mind cultivated, and his whole 
nature made subservient to the laws which 
govern man, and you have given him what 
will be of more value than the wealth of the 
Indies. You have given him a ‘start? which 
no misfortune can deprive him of. The 
earlier you teach him to depend upon his own 
resources the better. 





TO THE CIRCULATORS OF THE BIBLE. 


Have we not a duty to perform before we 
give the Scriptures? We resolve to furnish 
“every child and youth in these United States 
with a copy of the Bible.” And this isa 
good resolution. But it should not come 
first. The first resolution should be this: 
“ Resolved, That we will see that every child 
and youth in these U. States is ableto read the 
Bible.” This is the first step—the first thing 
to be done. But do we resolve to educate ? 
Do we find out, while distributing the Bi- 
ble, whether the people can read or not? In 
a word, amidst all our benevolent operations 
do we not over look elementary education— 
the very thing that will make these benevo- 
lent movements a blessing? We publish 
yearly the thousands of Bibles that have 
been distributed, but how many go to those 
who, through ignorance, “have eyes and 
see not?”? Says Mr. Woodbridge, “there 
are at least 1,400,000 children in these Unit- 
ed States, between five and fifteen years of 
age who are not able to read, and who have 
not the means of an education.” What a 
mass of ignorance! And yet we are yearly 
expending princely sums for Bibles, and 
tracts, and temperence papers, to give to this 
ignorance—to those who cannot read!! All 
these benevolent institutions presuppose an 
education—they appeal to the educated. 
Just so far as the people are not educated, 
these benevolent exertions and large expen- 
ditures are thrown away. 

There is not a more important truth than 
this, nor one that is more worthy the consi- 
deration of the present time. The reason 
why the millions of Bibles, and tracts, and 
temperance papers have not produced a great- 
er moral reformation—a greater and a more 
decided good, is, the people, as a whole, are 
not able to read understandingly or intelli- 
gently. The reading is so mechanical, so 
weak, so incorrect, that it snakes no convic- 
tion. The truth has no lodgement—the fee- 
ble mind is not strengthened by one truth 
—forms no conclusions—draws no inferen- 
ces—and makes no individual application. 
Oh, how much benevolence is lost by not 
taking the first step!—by not resolving to 
educate. The first duty of benevolence, the 
first duty of patriotism, is to increase and 
improve the “Common Scuoors.” 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 
No. Il. 


In the first place, teachers should well 
consider the nature of their business. You 
are now acting upon mind—mind that is 
young and flexible. Your example, your 
opinions, your address, are to form in your 
pupils such characters as will make them 
either useful and happy, or useless and 
miserable. You are acting upon minds 
which will act upon other minds, and your 
whole influence will go towards the forma- 
tion of the character of society. You 
should then, consider well the nature of your 
business. You should examine yourselves, 
and see if you are prepared for an office at 
once so honorable, influential, and responsi- 
ble. 

It will be necessary for you to examine 
your acquirements, for you should thoroughly 
understand the branches you will be expect- 
ed to teach.* The improvement of the 
scholars is your whole duty. You cannot, 
while an instructer, attend to the improve- 
ment of yourself, especially in those branches 
of knowledge which you are teaching your 
scholars. You cannot give what you have 
not; and you will not be able to teach oth- 
ers, unless you have first learned yourself. 
Before you commence the duties of instruct- 
ing, you should have a thorough knowledge 
of the studies usually pursued in common 
school. 

You should be a good reader. The grace, 
beauty, and expression of this art cannot be 
taught by oratorical rules, nor by the ma- 
chinery of punctuation. The feeling, and 
the force of reading, your pupils must learn 
from your exainple. By reading with that 
tone of voice which the sentiment demands, 
and with correct emphasis, you will be able 
to make a passage intelligible to ycur 
younger pupils, which you could not do by 
verba! definition or ingenious illustration. 

To read well, is to produce all the effect the 
sentiment is capable of doing. It is not, as 
many teachers would lead their scholars to 
suppose, the punctilious observance of 
pauses, the certain rise and fall cf voice at 
the commencement and termination of eve- 
ry period, the continuous loud explosions of 
the high tones, or all these, that make agree- 
able or affecting reading. Yet we would 
think that many teachers supposed it was, 
from the manner they permit or teach their 
scholars to read. 

How many disagreeable, powerless readers, 
either from the carelessness or the igno- 
rance of teachers! Teachers should per- 
ceive that punctuation is entirely artificial, 
and that it is impossible for it to graduate 
the reading as the sense would direct. You 
should practically believe, that nothing can 
make your scholars read well but a full un- 
derstanding, and a deep, adequate feeling, of 
what they utter. You should oe able to con- 
vince them of this by your own correct, im- 





* Let solidity, rather than extent, be aimed at in 
the course of instruction. The young masters must 
know a few things fundamentally, rather than many 
things superticially. The steady continuous labor 


which must be gone through to know any thing, 


whatsoever, thoroughly, is an admirable discipline 
for the mind. Senden, nothing is so prolific as one 
thing well known ; it is an excellent starting point 
for a thousand others.—Cousin’s Report. —~ 





pressive reading, By your own reading, 
compel their minds to know, and believe, 
that a book has ideas,—that it contains 
something which they do not know, but 
which they may comprehend, and make their 
own. 

Your scholars, from the manner they are 
taught, suppose that reading well consists 
in nothing else than in correctness and fa- 
cility in pronouncing words. The meaning 
they do not get themselves, nor do they 
pretend to give it to ethers. Now, you 
should correct this; you should read as if 
your mind saw something, and as if you 
wished to show it to them—as if their minds 
were to attend to the thought, and not ty the 
words, and stops, and manner. 

Show them that the same sentiment may 
produce a variety of dissimilar ideas and 
feelings, according to the way in which it is 
read ; and at all times, produce in them the 
conviction that good reading is to make the 
hearers feel and perceive all that the author felt 
and perceived. Now, unless you read well 
yourself, you will not be able to teach your 
pupils to read in this manner. 

If you read with an unnatural tone, with 
false emphasis and cadence, without distinct 
articulation, without intending to communi- 
cate any meaning, or with bad pronuncia- 
tion, or with hesitation, or stammering, or 
indistinct rapidity, or in a careless, awkward 
position and manner, your scholars will do 
the same: and on the other hand, if you 
read with grace, with feeling, with intelli- 
gence, and with a voice pitched in harmony 
with the sense, your scholars will be likely 
to read in the same style. 

After all your instruction, and with the 
help of all the rules they can learn, your 
pupils wili be sure to get into bad habits, 
unless your own example of good reading 
prevents them. I would say it then, again, 
let every teacher be a good reader. 

1 have dwelt at some length on this qua- 
lification in a teacher, from its vast import- 
ance. A child, or a youth, is liable at all 
times to be called upon to read ; it is a lit- 
tle service, which all in good courtesy ex- 
pect from each other, and we may be asked 
to render it by the family fireside, or in the 
drawing room; in the private circle, or at 
the public meeting; at all times, and in 
every variety of circumstances; now, to 
amuse the cheerful, and now to instruct the 
thoughtful ; now, before the learned, and 
now before the unlearned. ‘Then, let what 
is always expected, and may be called for at 
any time, have every attention from the 
teacher, and the highest regard from the 
scholar. 

A teacher should be a good pen-man. He 
should write a round, smooth, free hand, yet 
one that is bold and rapid. You may com- 
pel the scholars to hold the pen correct!y— 
you may keep them in a proper position— 
you may enforce a good degree of attention 
to their pen and marks; but after all this, 
unless you can present them a good copy 
for imitation, your Jabors will be in vain.— 
It is not by being told what is good, but it is 
by seeing it, that will make scholars improve 
in writing ; or in almost any thing else.— 
Then, to be a teacher, you should be a good 
penman, and know how to make others ex- 
cel you. 





You should be ready and accurate in the 
science of arithmetic. Your ability to make the 
scholars perform the most obvious examples, 
or understand the most simple rule, will be 
in proportion to the knowledge you have of 
the whole science. You cannot be an in- 
structive teacher, one that will make the 
thing simple and easy, except you have stu- 
died the science sufficiently to see some- 
thing of its nature and application. In the 
science of numbers and quantity, each 
step teaches and illustrates the succeeding 
step. 

A man should be a good arithmetician to 
be a good teacher even in the simple rule of 
addition. You should be so familiar with 
this science, that you will know how the 
mind acquires this k.owledge. You should 
be able to perceive at once, whether or not 
the pupil understands the rules of the book, 
or your own instructions. You should know 
when the pupil cen help himself, and also 
when he needs help. 

You should be able to show the reasons 
for the rules; and, what is of the utmost 
importance, to be able to make a practical use 
of the knowledge that is oblained from the book, 
and the examplcs, which are done out in the 
school-room. You should be able to bring 
the business of the active world into the ex- 
ercises of the school, and make the children 
apply their rules ard knowledge to this prac- 
tical work. Let your pupils carry the same 
arithmetic into the transactions of life that 
they used in the sch ool-room. 

Do not let them be obliged (as they are in 
many cases at present) to learn a practical 
science of numbers, after they have useless - 
ly spent years in trying to understand that 
of the school-room. If you have a thorough 
knowledge of arithmetic, you can make the 
science easy and practical to your pupils ; 
but if you are ignorant of the science, the 
study of it will be unpleasant and unintelli- 
gible to those under your direction. 

You should be familiar with geography. 
The usual manner of pursuing this study 1s 
this: the teacher takes the book or the map 
in his hand, and hears the pupil recite that 
which has just been committed to memory, 
without annexing any remarks, to assist the 
scholar in forming a true conception of the 
object or place which the lesson has describ- 
ed. From the want of proper direction and 
suitable illustrations, the pupil does not un- 
derstand the nature of the study, and con- 
sequently makes it a mere recitation from 
the memory, as if it was moral or intellectu- 
al knowledge. 

The teacher should be able to show the 
use of maps, and the mode in which they re- 
present the earth and its various divisions, 
natural and artificial. You should qualified 
to teach the pupils the art of drawing maps, 
in an easy, attractive manner. You should 
be familiar with every part of the study, so 
that you may direct the pupil’s search after 
~~ place without the least hesitation. 

t is frequently the case that teachers, 
from being strangers to the study, spend a 
large portion of their school hours in finding 
places for the class in geography ; and not 
being successful i» their blind search, thy 
are obliged to cover their ignorance by say- 
ing, that “the place is not pnt down on the 
map.” 
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You should be so well acquainted with this 
delightful branch of knowledge, as to be able 
to give every part that charm and interest 
to the young and inquiring mind, which will 
urge it on with an increased desire and ap- 
plication. If you are well acquainted with 
geography, this may be done; and unless 
you are, learning it is your duty, not leaching 
it; and it is not a proper time to learn when 
you are expected to instruct. 

You should have a thorough knowledge of 
the grammar and philosophy of the English lan- 

ge. This science is miserably taught in 
our district schools, and one principal rea- 
son is, a large number of the teachers know 
but little or nothing about it; or, at least, 
about the best method of teaching it. Your 
pupils usually have a great dislike to gram- 
mar, for they see neither sense nor rhyme 
in it. 

You require them to commit to memory a 
set of words which are entirely new to them, 
—a string of technical terms, which neither 
yourself nor the book defines; and this is 
usually the amount of knowledge which the 
pupils obtain. The time that is uselessly 
spent in the study of grammar is long and 
tedious. The benefit which the scholars de- 
rive is nothing, or next to nothing. 

The whole of this evil arises from the 
teacher’s ignorance of the science, or from 
his bad method of teaching it. Now every 
teacher should readily and correctly see the 
facts and phenomena of the language; he 
should understand its genius and philoso- 
phy, and be intimate with its forms and con- 
structions. There are rules and principles 
in this science, which are fixed and simple; 
and these the teacher should perceive dis. 
tinetly, and be able to apply them to what- 
ever form the language may present. 

The most simple parts of this science 
should be taught first; such as the defini- 
tions of the several parts of speech. These 
definitions the teacher must be able to sim- 
plify and vary, so as to make them intelligi- 
ble to the scholars. You should ascertain 
whether they understand them, by requiring 
the pupils to pick out the thing defined, by 
the aid of the definition. 

That a teacher should be a good gramma- 
rian is of the utmost importance; for we 
should value that most which we have the 
most frequent occasion touse. And whatis 
there that we employ so often as language ? 
All must use it. It is the great instrument 
by which mind acts upon mind; and this ac 
tion will be faithful or unfaithful, weak or 
powerfu!, according to the perfection or im- 
perfection of this instrument. 

What part of human learning can there 
be, then, so desirable as a thorough know- 
Jedge of this instrument by which mind acts 
upon mind, that we may at all times make 
the best possible use of it. Teachers should 
make the grammar of the language an inte- 
resting and important study ; but before they 
can do this, they must be well versed in it 
themselves. Again, then, we would say, 
that a knowledge of grammar, an acquain- 
tance with the philosophy of the language, 
and the ability to teach-its are essential quali- 
Jications in a teacher. 

Teachers should likewise be well versed 
in history, especially that.of the United 
States. This will qualify you to select such 





parts as will be useful to the scholars, and 
to present to their minds the importance of 
the subject. If you are pleased and familiar 
with history, you make it an intensely inte- 
resting study in your school. Every Ame- 
rican youth should know the history and 
present condition of his country; but more 
especially should every teacher of American 
youth.* 

But you may be well acquainted with these 
branches, and yet not prepared to teach. 
There are many things absolutely necessa- 
ry for a teacher besides knowledge. To 
teach is to impart knowledge to others; and 
you need the power of imparting as much as 
you do the knowledge itself. A teacher 
should be able to communicate his ideas to 
others with ease and perspicuity. Your suc- 
cess will depend in a great measure on this 
power; if you have it not, all the learning 
of the ancients and moderns will not fit you 
for a teacher. 

Yet you should remember that this facul- 
ty of communicating to others what we 
know is mostly an acquired one, and may be 
had, to a great degree, by all who seek: it. 
This qualification, which is of such immense 
importance, is possessed but by a very few 
teachers. There are many more of those 
who have the necessary knowledge, than of 
those who have the capabilities to teach it. 

The power of telling what they have heard 
or have been reading, the faculty of commu- 
nicating their ideas to others in an easy, 
clear, perspicuous manner, but very few have, 
whether educated in the district school, the 
college, or the professional seminary. This 
great defect, (worse, I was about to say, 
than ignorance itself, for it makes us as- 
sume the appearance of being very learned, 
when in reality we can think or tell but ve- 
ry little,) proceeds from the bad systems of 
instruction. 

Teachers, with other students, are made 
mere reservoirs, into which a little learrfing 
is poured, but from which there is no outlet ; 
or if there should be one, it is not a pure 
flowing stream, but an ill-seeming, strug- 

ling leak. The little that oozes out isa 

isgrace to the fountain, and a disappoint- 
ment to reasonable expectations. We should 
make the knowledge which we merely look 
at, and pass by, a part of our own minds ; it 
should be incorporated with, and become a 
part of our intellectual existence. 

Then, if we have the organs of speech, 
and a motive, there will be neither hesita- 
tion, nor stammering, nor circumlocution, 
nor words without “ye If we have an 
idea, we can impart it. e deceive our. 
selves when we apologize for our faulty ex- 
pressions, by saying, ‘I know well enough, 
but I can’t tell it.” The fact is, we do not 
know; if we did, there never would be an 
occasion for such an apology. Now it will 
not do for teachers to make this confession 
to their pupils, and therefore they are oblig- 
ed to say something; but you should know 
that.it is. easy to talk about every thing and 
yet say nothing. 

* ‘Phe common school teacher should also be well 
acquainted with drawing, book-keeping, geometry 
trigonometry, mensuration, and surveying; natura 
philosophy, and the elements of astronomy; che- 
mistry, and mineralogy; the constitution of the 


United States, the duties of public officers, and mo- 
ral and intellectual philosophy. 








SE 
TO THE PEOPLE. 

The most of the taxes you pay are raised 
to support criminals and paupers, confined 
in jails and poor-houses. Ignorance is the 
cause of almost all the crime and pauper- 
ism you are yearly supporting. The igno- 
rant man does not foresee the consequences 
of idle, vicious habits and actions. He is, 
by being ignorant, left in bad company and 
in places of temptation. He soon becomes 
an outcast, and then an expense to the town, 
If he had received an education, his aim in 
life would have been higher—his power over 
temptation stronger, and his company and 
his amusements would have been more ra- 
tional, more moral], and far more preventive 
from doing wrong. Education arms a man 
with strength, and puts him under influen- 
ces that keep him from falling. Butthe man 
that grows up in ignorance and in vicious 
habits, is not only helpless, but hopeless. 
His existence is one of idleness and crime, 
and a daily expense to the community. The 
town that desires to lessen its taxes, will 
first see that all its inhabitants are receiving 
a good education. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE. 

The whole people can be awakened tc the 
subject of education. In several counties, 
and in many towns of this state, this great 
moral movement has been made duripg the 
past year. Educational societies have been 
formed. Lecturers have been sent to every 
district in a county—a thousand subscribers 
to this paper have been sent from one single 
county—the leading men have talked and 
lectured on education—and more than all, 
the wages of teachers have increased more than 
twenty-five per cent. We see young men will- 
ing to prepare themselves for teaching, and 
determined to make this calling a profession. 
Public sentiment in many places, is enlight- 
ened, aroused, and there is a general rising 
feeling in this state for the improvement of 
the means of education. 

The past and the present state of things, 
show us what can be done. But it is a work 
for individuals—for each one, and for every 
one. In such a state of things we hope no 
citizen will prove unfaithful. 





Our Schools—May common Schools be 
uncommon—High Schools common—and may 
it be common for all children to attend them. 
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